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and the administrators, who were later called civil servants.
There was, however, no clear line of demarcation between
advice and administration. A royal official would advise as
well as administer; an adviser would often be employed in
administration. The Privy Council always included a number
of royal officials, and indeed officials often comprised the
majority on the Privy Council.
The chief official of the King from the time of William
the Conqueror until the reign of Edward I was the Justiciar.
He was, as his name implies, primarily responsible for the
administration of justice, but he also had certain financial
duties: justice and finance were in those days the main func-
tions of government. In the reign of Edward I, the Chan-
cellor emerged as the leading royal officer. The Chancellor
was the King's personal chaplain, his chief secretary, and the
Custodian of the Great Seal. Until the seventeenth century
the Chancellor was nearly always a cleric; later, as the judicial
functions increased, the chancellorship was filled by a lawyer.
The office of Treasurer existed from the time of the Norman
kings, and in the sixteenth century the office became impor-
tant and political in character.
Those matters not dealt with by the Justiciar, the Chan-
cellor, or the Treasurer were taken care of by the King's chief
Secretary. The Secretary later developed into the Secretary
of State and, under the Tudors, became a powerful political
office.
Certain other offices were connected with the King's
personal household and in course of time became hereditary.
Of these mention may be made of the Lord Great Chamber-
lain, who performs certain duties in connection with the
administration of the royal Palace of Westminster, and the
Earl Marshall, who is the head of the College of Heralds.
The holders of the offices which have been described
were nearly always members of the Privy Council. The